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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Notes. 

Champlain's Expedition into Western New York in 1615, and the 
recent identification of the Fort by Gen. John S. Clark. — There has 
always gathered around Ohamplain's expedition into the land of the Five 
Nations, a romance inseparable from bold and gallant adventure. It was 
not perhaps prudent, it was not war, but it was brilliant, and it had all the 
dash of a zealous explorer, eager to see something new. 

While Virginia was just struggling into life, and the States of Holland 
were organizing into a government the few frail structures thrown up at 
New Amsterdam and Fort Orange, while New England was still a desert, 
its woods not yet tuned to echo the psalmody of the Puritan, Samuel de 
Champlain, who had fought too long against the Leaguers in France to 
relish listless idleness, had explored the New England coast and mapped all 
its harbors, had fonnded Quebec, ascended the Ottawa, and reached Lake 
Huron, had discovered the lake that bears his name, and taken a hand in 
Indian wars. 

There was just the stir and the freshness in it all that charmed him. In 
1615, he was at a Huron town near Lake Simcoe, and his Huron and Algon- 
quin allies were planning a great expedition against an enemy who lay beyond 
Ontario (the beautiful lake), in the lake-dotted fertile territory to the south. 
The town of a tribe, whom he styles in his narrative the Entouohonorons, was 
to be the point of attack. A kindred nation, the Oarantouanais (Great tree — 
Garonta-(go)wane), st«ut warriors, living in three towns near the Susque- 
hanna, were to co-operate with the Hurons. Would Champlain take a hand 
in the matter? Of course he would. One of his men, Stephen Brute, started 
with twelve Indians to communicate their plans to their allies, the Oaran- 
touanais, and reached their town after daringly crossing the enemy's country. 

Champlain, with the rest of his Frenchmen, joined the great Huron war 
party, and after the usual feasts and dances, the Frenchmen and their dusky 
allies left the town of Cahiague, their starting-point, north of Lake Simcoe. 

Of this expedition Champlain is our historian, for he was always ready 
with his pen, and as a trained navigator mapped a coast or country with no 
little skill and accuracy. His account appeared first in a volume of his 
voyages, published at Paris in 1619, with a picture of the Indian fort ; and 
in an abridged form in a general collection of his voyages, published in the 
French capital in 1632, and accompanied by a map of New France, on which 
the course of the expedition over New York soil, and the position of the 
fort which the Hurons and their French allies attacked, are laid down. 

The Recollect Sagard wrote, subsequently to the expedition, two works, 
his "Great, Voyage to the Huron Country," and his "History of Canada;" 
but neither of these volumes throws any further light upon the route pursued, 
or the citadel which the allies proposed to take. The later work of the 
Recollect LeCIercq, based on manuscripts of Champlain's time, introduces a 
few new facts, but is too vague to be of any service in the main question. 

The documents bearing upon the point are, therefore, Champlain's narra- 
tive (1619), the picture of the fort, and the map in the edition of 1632. 
Unfortunately, these have not been found so clear that scholars have agreed 
on the route followed, or the position of the fort which Champlain depicts. 
The discussion has lasted some years, and opinions have differed widely. 
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Various sites have been assigned to the fort, extending from the neighbor- 
hood of Oneida Lake on the East, to Oanandaigua on the west, from the land 
of the Oneidas to the homes of the Senecas ; while one history of Canada 
wildly puts it on Lake St. Clair. The Hon. 0. H. Marshall", one of the 
earliest to treat it in a scholarly manner, maintained that the fort was south 
of Oneida Lake and near Lake Onondaga. In the newly-established Maga- 
zine of American History, he defends his position with skill and learning. 
Dr. O'Callaghan, a veteran in New York history, followed by Parkman and 
the Canadian scholars, Perland and Laverdiere, holds the opinion that the 
fort was on Oanandaigua Lake ; while Brodhead, in his History of NewYork, 
and Clark, the historian of Onondaga, adopted Mr. Marshall's view. 

After long and patient study of the position of the various towns in 
the Iroquois country, at different epochs, which gives him exceptional famili- 
arity, not only with their town sites, but of the great Indian trails, Gen. 
John 8. Clark, of Auburn, has taken up the Champlain Expedition seriously, 
and the results attained are remarkable, and seem destined to afford scholars 
a satisfactory solution of this vexed question. 

His theory was embodied in a paper read before the NewYork Historical 
Society, at their April meeting in 1877, and has received from his later 
researches support that appears conclusive. As it was a question in which, 
as a student of the French period of operations, I was personally interested, 
I listened to his paper with the deepest interest and ; as I have not noticed 
any discussion of its main features, or appreciation of the research and patient 
investigation it displayed, I ask a space among your contributors. 

Mr. Marshall, in his article on the Expedition, in the January number of 
the Magazine of American History, inclines to reject the map as not being 
in the volume published in 1619, nor appearing till long after the date of the 
Expedition. " There was no map to the edition of 1619, and the one which 
accompanied that of 1632 was not constructed until seventeen years after 
the date of the expedition, as appears from a memorandum on its face. It 
may not have been compiled from authentic data. . . . It is also worthy 
of note that the map is not once referred to by Champlain in his text." 
Unable to reconcile the text and map, Mr. Marshall is inclined to reject the 
latter, and his theory seems to require it. 

But the map is evidently Champlain's, and he was too good a hydrpgrapher 
for us to reject his map as a guide for parts he actually visited. His wonder- 
fully accurate surveys of the New England harbors prove his ability, and we 
know how he gleaned information from the Indians as to parts he was yet to 
visit. There we expect no accuracy. He embodied such information as he 
could acquire. In the present case we must take his map of the route as 
authentic. 

General Clark seeks a theory which will reconcile the text and the map, 
and be compatible with both. If he has succeeded, this alone will give his 
system extraordinary weight as a mere probability. If at the same time the 
position he points out corresponds completely to the picture of the fort and 
its surroundings, no question being raised as to the authenticity of the picture 
which is in the edition of 1619, the probable approaches the certain. That 
no other site is known that will answer all the conditions required seems 
decisive. 

The Editor of the Magazine of American History opens his September 
number with an article by Hon. George Geddes on "The French Invasions 
of Onondaga." The writer, without entering upon a direct examination of 
Champlain's narrative and map, but simply taking the statements of recent 
writers, questions the probability of the position assigned on Onondaga Lake, 
on the bluff on the north shore near Liverpool, and argues that it was on the 
tablelands east of Jamesville. 
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It thus raises a new theory, but is valuable chiefly as showing that the 
site to which Mr. Marshall leaned is not free from grave objections. 

In the same number of the Magazine, the Editor, in his remarks under the 
head " Notes," misinterprets the conclusions both of Gen. Clark and of 
Hon. Mr. Geddes, making the former place the fort at the western extremity 
of Oneida Lake, where he never placed it at all, and Mr. Geddes adopt the 
Fort St. Mary's theory, which he disputes. 

Let us try to follow Ohamplain on his war-path more than two hundred 
and sixty years ago. 

The Huron town Cahiague, from which the Hnron war party set out, 
Sept. 1, 1615, was some years later called by the Jesuits St. Jean Baptiste, 
and though it may have been removed from the original site a few miles, 
cannot be far from the position given it on Du Oreux's map, between Lake 
Simcoe and Lake Couchiching. They embarked on the latter lake, entered 
Simcoe, and having, as we have seen, sent Brule with twelve Hurons to the 
Susquehanna region to notify their allies, they made the portage to Sturgeon 
Lake, and thence through Pigeon, Buckhorn, Clear, and Rice Lakes, the Onto- 
nabee and Trent Rivers, plying their paddles where there was a good stretch of 
water, or making a toilsome portage over land at the frequent rapids. They, 
finally, after 64 leagues travel, reached Quinte Bay, and sailing up that 
sheet of water, reached the waters of Lake Ontario. Up to this point there 
is little difference of opinion. 

The first difficulty arises as to the point whence they started in their 
canoes to cross the end of Lake Ontario, and the point they reached. A 
dotted line on the map, which has been presumed to mark the course by 
which the expedition advanced, starts from a little peninsula just beyond 
the mouth of Quint6 Bay. This Clark takes to be the place where Kingston 
now is, while Mr. Marshall evidently makes Champlain pass out of the bay 
west of Amherst Island, and discards the peninsula. 

Confusion is created at this point in translating Champlain. He says, 
" Ou estants nous fismes la traverse en l'un des bouts, tirant a 1'Orient, qui 
est l'entree de la grande riviere Sainct Laurent, par la hauteur de quarante 
trois degres de latitude, ou il y a de belles isles fort grandes en ce passage. 
Nous fismes environ quatorze lieues pour passer jusqu'a l'autre cost6 du 
lac, tirant au sud, vers les terres des ennemis." 

All who have discussed this matter treat the expressions " tirant a l'orient 
— tirant au sud" as giving the course followed by Champlain, but the ex- 
pression is in the singular, while all the participles in the narrative, referring 
to the party, are in the plural, chassants, estants, ayants traverse^ ; and the 
expression "tirant a" is constantly used by Champlain in topographical 
descriptions to give the lay of the land. In this case it answers this view 
perfectly. "Where being (on the shore of Lake Ontario) we made the cross- 
ing at one of the extremities, which trends eastward, and which is the com- 
mencement of the great river St. Lawrence, at 43° N. latitude, where there 
are many fine large islands in this passage. We made about fourteen leagues 
to pass to the other side of the lake, which trends southward towards the 
enemies' country." 

Mr. Marshall inclines to make him cross from the peninsula below Quinte 
Bay by the chain of islands, eastward the Inner and Outer Ducks, Great and 
Little Galop, Calf and Stony Islands, to Stony Point in Jefferson County. 
The map, however, if the dotted line shows the advance of the expedition, 
makes the start from a peninsula beyond Quint6 Bay, and on the north 
shore, and the course mainly south. The conjecture, therefore, discards the 
map and makes a landing at a difficult place, so that he has to suppose they 
debarked lower down. 

Gen. Clark thinks Kingston the starting-point, and makes them run east 
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a distance not given, then southerly fourteen leagues (35 miles) from the 
commencement of the Saint Lawrence. He makes the landing-place to have 
been at Little Sandy Lake, which is thirty-five miles from the St. Lawrence. 
That Champlain was actually at the head of the St. Lawrence of which he 
gives the latitude seems almost certain. For one who had founded a trading 
settlement on the lower river, the examination and exact locating of the head 
of the river, when he was so near it, seem imperatively demanded. If the 
dotted line is not that of advance but of return, with which it really agrees, 
there is nothing to militate against the view that he took the course sug- 
gested by Gen. Clark. 

From the landing-place the expedition marched along the shore four 
leagues, over a sandy plain crossed by several small streams and two small 
rivers, many ponds and prairies, fine woods, containing a great many chestnut 
trees. The map shows only the final point of this shore march, as though 
the canoes kept on to that point, the text in fact making them conceal the 
canoes at the landing, and then at the end of the ten miles. But the map 
shows three ponds near the shore. 

The country, from Little Sandy Lake to Salmon River, according to Gen. 
Clark, exactly answers the distance given ; it is as Champlain describes, an 
agreeable and beautiful country ; it has many small streams and two small 
rivers flowing into the lake, with ponds and meadows, and woods of oak, 
hickory, and chestnut. Even the three small lakes noted on Champlain's 
map are identified by him as North and South Ponds in Jefferson County 
and Little Sandy Lake, and there are at no other point on the Ontario shore 
three similar lakes or ponds. 

At the end of the four leagues the expedition left the shore of the lake, 
and as the map indicates, at the mouth of a river flowing from three small 
lakes. Mr. Marshall holds that they passed Salmon River. The next stream 
is Salmon Creek, which is, according to Gen. Clark, the terminus of the march 
along the shore. According to him no other stream in that part has the 
branches issuing from lakes that are called for by Champlain's map. Mr. 
Marshall held this river to be the Oswego, but this is evidently too far from 
the point reached after crossing, and nothing in Champlain's narrative sug- 
gests a suspicion that he ascended the Oswego, or became aware of the chain 
of lakes which it drained, for as he lays down only Oneida Lake, he evidently 
was ignorant of those on the west. 

Champlain says : " All the canoes being thus hid, we left the shore of the 
lake . . . and continued our way by land twenty-five to thirty leagues. 
During four days we crossed a quantity of streams, and one river proceeding 
from a lake which empties into that of the Bntouohonorons." 

The dotted line on Champlain's map, after twice crossing the river, which 
they followed from Lake Ontario, strikes off towards a lake, south of which 
is the town they were going to attack. In the reproduction in the Magazine 
the dotted line goes to the town : in the original, however, it stops before 
reaching the lake, near which the town is placed. 

Both Mr. Marshall and General Clark agree that the river crossed was 
the outlet of Oneida Lake, and that the lake referred to was Oneida 
Lake. The latter point is attested by a fact which Champlain notes, that 
the lake contains beautiful islands : and General Clark calls attention to 
something which is, we believe, not generally known, that Oneida Lake is 
the only one in Central New York which contains any islands great or small. 
If General Clark and Mr. Marshall have differed, here they stand together. 

The dotted line of the march on the map, to coincide with Champlain's 
text, should have been continued across Oneida outlet, which it already 
approaches on the map. 

The next question is, what was his next course ? Champlain's observant 
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eye had seen the islands in Lake Oneida, which he so accurately notes. His 
route, therefore, must have taken him to a point from which he could see 
them. If he turned towards Onondaga Lake, whether to the point favored 
by Mr. Marshall or that suggested by Mr. Geddes, he would not have seen 
Oneida Lake with its islands. General Clark, therefore, holds that crossing 
the Oneida outlet at Brewerton he passed the great Oanaseraga swamp, and, 
following the great trail east, reached a commanding position on the line of 
that trail, from which the country can be seen for miles, and Oneida Lake 
and all its islands is full in view. 

To bring Champlain and his allies to this spot agrees with the narrative 
and the map. Where next ? The distance given by Champlain makes it 
certain that the town was within a known distance of Brewerton. 

General Clark here brought to the solution of the question a series of facts 
which he had accumulated by patient study and examination. The Iroquois 
are spoken of as a sedentary people, and compared with the Algonquins were 
so : but from time to time they moved their towns. The reasons for this 
were several. Sometimes a town proved too much exposed to hostile attack 
or unhealthy : but when this was not the case a few years made a town 
unsuited for occupancy. Women did most of the cultivation, they cut and 
brought in firewood, they kept the house in order. As their fields were 
never enriched, a succession of crops for ten years would exhaust them so 
that the yield would not repay their toil. Wood at first would be accessible, 
but when the women had to make long journeys to cut the wood and had to 
toil back with their loads, they were as ready for moving into new quarters 
as any lady could be. Moreover, smoke and vermin in a few years made ahouse 
untenantable, and these good ladies had a prime way of house-cleaning, by 
burning the house up and getting a new one. Studying every accessible old 
map, studying the sites of Indian tewns in various parts of the Onondaga 
country as still easily determined, General Clark found that the towns moved 
westward, and tracing town site after town site back to the east, he found 
that a town occupied from about 1600 to 1630 by the Onondagas was one 
in the town of Fenner near the north line on lot sixty-four, east of Perry- 
ville. It was, as stated to him, between two small streams, and adjoining a 
pool or pond. 

To reach the site of this Indian town, where the relics found are all anterior 
to European trade, Champlain would, after crossing Oneida outlet, take a 
trail which crossed the very elevation whence the lake with its beautiful 
islands would lie full in view. 

General Clark had not visited the spot when he read his paper before the 
New York Historical Society, but fixed upon that spot as giving all the 
features of the picture of the Iroquois town in Champlain, the two streams 
and the pond, as answering all the requirements of Champlain's narrative, 
and reconciling the map and the narrative. 

He has since visited the site, and finds it so wonderfully to sustain the 
picture and description given by Champlain, as to leave not the slightest 
room for doubt. Many know the picture in the French work of the hexa- 
gonal palisaded town, fitting to the curve of the stream on either side, and 
the pond beyond. The pond is Nichols Pond, a sheet of about eight acres ; 
a stream enters the pond, and another issues from it, inclosing the remains 
of an ancient palisaded town of the stone era, of hexagonal form. The ground 
around is in many places swampy, the solid ground being the spots where 
the picture introduces figures, or the cavalier. 

Certainly, nowhere else in the length and breadth of the State can an 
Indian fort of the last epoch of the stone period be shown so shaped and so 
situated. 

Mr. Marshall had done much in his early effort to solve the question and 
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direct attention to it, and his refutation of the Canadaigua Lake theory 
seems complete. But from the crossing of the Oneida outlet, he speaks with 
the diffidence of a real scholar, conscious of the difficulty of fixing upon a 
precise locality. His earliest theory that it was south of Oneida seems now 
fully sustained. 

General Clark has not only shown great care and accuracy in tracing a 
line of travel that reconciles the map and the narrative consistently, and 
agrees with the distances given by Champlain, but has shown the true clue 
to the last part of the narrative, by turning to account Champlain's remarks 
as to the islands in Oneida Lake. But he deserves the higher credit of having 
brought to the historical study of our earlier period a new element, the 
accurate and careful identification of the sites of the towns successively 
occupied by each of the Five Nations. Possessed of this element, he was 
able, not to say that he thought the town attacked by Champlain may have 
been here or there, but to follow the Indian trail, and, pointing to a recog- 
nized and recognizable Indian town site, say : Here was the identical spot 
where the Hurons, aided by Champlain and his attendant Frenchmen, were 
repulsed by the Antouohonorons, and the French commander wounded and 
compelled to retreat. The Antouohonorons he thinks but a form of the 
name Ontwehonwe (Men-alone, the only men), which the Five Nations 
applied to themselves, the tribe attacked by Champlain being really the 
Onondagas. 

The army of five hundred men, which Stephen Brul6 was to accompany 
from the Susquehanna district to co-operate with Champlain in his attack on 
the Onondaga Fort, did not arrive before that stout palisade till two days after 
the retreat of the Hurons with the wounded French leader; they too retired, 
but kept up the war till they were totally conquered by the Iroquois. 

Brul6 had an eventful life. While trying with a small party of Indiana 
to reach the Huron country, they were attacked and scattered. Brule at 
last fell in with a few Iroquois going to the fields, and endeavored to ap- 
proach them in a friendly way, assuring them that he was not of the nation 
that had just attacked them. They treated him as a prisoner and proceeded 
to torture him. As they endeavored to tear a religious object from his neck, 
he threatened them with the vengeance of Heaven. A sudden clap of thunder 
with vivid lightning was to their mind a fulfilment of his threat. He was 
released, his wounds cured, and a party of warriors escorted him for several 
days. He reached the Huron country, but did not see Champlain for nearly 
two years. When Canada was taken by Kirk, Brule went over to the 
English, but finally returned to the Huron country, and became a thorough 
Indian. At last he gave offence to his new countrymen, and they not only 
killed, but ate him 

The result attained by General Clark is one that I think will interest 
many who are not antiquarians. To the Pennsylvania historical scholars it 
will be interesting, especially, to know that his next object is to study the 
territory of the group of tribes, including those known to Champlain at this 
time as Carantouannais, to the later French writers as Gandastogues or 
Andastes, to the Dutch as Minquas, to the Virginians as the Susquehannas, 
and to the Pennsylvanians as Conestogas. They formed a confederacy like 
the Herson, Neuter, and Iroquois groups, but have been generally over- 
looked, as the country was settled after their overthrow, when it was 
occupied by Delawares and Shawnees. Gen. Clark's great experience in 
the study of the location of Indian towns, a military eye which recognizes at 
once the strategic value of the positions selected by the Indians, will cer- 
tainly lead to results as gratifying to Pennsylvania history as his recent 
discovery has been to that of New York. 

John Gilmary Shea. 
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Gottlieb Henry Ernest Muhlenberg, D.D., was born Nov. 17th, 1753, 
at New Providence, Montgomery Co., Pa. His parents were Dr. Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg, known as the " patriarch" of Lutheranism in Pennsyl- 
vania; and Anna Maria Weiser, a daughter of Conrad Weiser, well known 
in the early colonial history of Pennsylvania. 

His early education he received at New Providence, and, after the removal 
of his father, in 1761, to Philadelphia, in the public schools of the city. In 
1763 he was sent, with his two older brothers, via England, Holland, and 
Brunswick, to the University of Halle, where he spent seven years, and 
completed his education. 

He returned to Philadelphia in 1770, and the same year was ordained by 
the Lutheran Synod of Pennsylvania a minister of the Gospel, and became 
an assistant of his father in Philadelphia, Barren Hill, and on the Baritan 
in New Jersey. 

In the year 1774 he was elected third associate pastor in Philadelphia, 
and the same year was married to Mary Catharine Hall. 

In December, 1776, with his wife and child, he was obliged to flee from 
Philadelphia in consequence of the expected arrival of the British, and in 
September, 1777, was again driven away during their occupation of the city, 
and returned about a year afterward, the British having left in June, 1778. 

In 1779 he was elected pastor at New Hanover, Montgomery County, 
and remained there about a year, whence he was called to Lancaster, Pa., 
where he served as pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church for thirty-five years, 
until his death, which took place there May 23, 1815. 

The most of his life was spent in labors connected with the preaching of 
the Gospel ; but he gave a great deal of attention, during his leisure hours, 
to the study of natural history, especially botany, in which he was quite 
eminent, and was often called the American Linnaeus. He held a corre- 
spondence for many years with the most distinguished botanists of Ger- 
many, England, and this country, and was a corresponding member of many 
of their scientific societies. He left behind several printed books on the 
subject of botany, and a German and English Dictionary, and much mate- 
rial in manuscript upon theological and scientific subjects. 

Harrisburq, Pa., in 1787. — In July of this year the Bev. Manasseh Cut- 
ler, on his way to Ohio, passed through Harrisburg, and left this description 
of the place in his journal : " This is a beautiful town ; it contains about one 
hundred houses, all built in less than three years ; many of them brick, some 
of them three story, built in the Philadelphia style ; all appear very neat. 
A great number of taverns, with handsome signs. Houses all two story ; 
large windows. About one-half of the people are English. People were 
going to meeting; they meet in private houses; have no churches yet. 
People appear very well dressed, some gay." See communication by the 
Kev. Joseph P. Tuttle, D.D., to the N. J. Hist. Society, May 16, 1872. 

An Old Almanac. — I have in my possession "A Pocket Almanack for 
the year 1755. Fitted to the Use of Pennsylvania, and the neighbouring 
Provinces. With several useful Additions. By B. Saunders, Phil. Phila- 
delphia : Printed and Sold by B. Franklin and D. Hall." 

The book is interleaved, and a memorandum on one of the leaves has 
enabled me to ascertain that it belonged to Bobert Strettell. I copy a few 
of these memoranda: — 

" Jacob Wolf a lusty Boy & Girl with him (that he said was his Sister) 
were at my House beging, said he was brot in by Capn Moor consigned to 
Benjn Shoemaker." 
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" 7th Apl. Nathaniel Dawson schoolmaster near the Crooked Billet says 
he expects a letter from Dublin to my Care." 

" Memd. that on the 17th day of April 1755 John Roberts offered me £600 
for my Lands of Reigate and to have Credit for the Money until next 
Spring, but I refused unless he wd pay Interest from that day." 

" Memd. the 21 May took my Wife Son & Daughter Strettell & Daughter 
Ann in a Chaise to visit James Hoskins & Nich Lord went in the Chaise 
with me." 

[June] " My son Amos set off for Virginia in Co : with Mark Khuil on 
Tuesd the 3 Inst abt 4 o'clock in the afternoon Jas. Steel was to accompany 
them as far as Upper Marlbrough in Maryland. My said Son & Mark retd 
to Philada. on Monday ye 16 June a little after one o'clock (thro' Mercy) in 
Health but Ja Steel not then retd." 

" On Friday ye 29 of Augt 1755 Col. Dunbar came to Philada. with the 
remainder of Sr Peter Halket's and his own Eegimts and of the 3 Inde- 
pendant Companys the same day I saw Captn Terrance Mulloy at the Coffee 
House." 

" Captn Terrence Mulloy came to lodge at my house on Tuesday ye 2 
Septr and continued so to do until the Army march' for New York on Wed- 
nesday the first of October." 

" Mayor's Court for October began on Friday ye 17th and ended Satr ye 
18th." 

" Memd. That ye 29 of March 1756 James Miller came before me and 
acknowleeged the Deed made by him & Willm Jackson to be true & desires 
the same may be recorded as his and Wm Jackson's Deed." 

" Widow Peters in Blackhorse Alley Petitions for a Recommendation to 
the Govr to be admitted to sell liquors by Small Measure." 

" N. B. James Miller desires that his Father's Bond may be left with me 
for sd Jas. Miller. N. B. I spoke to Geo. Bmlen ye 24 June abt the Bond 
[was] answerd to speak to Samuel Jones to deliver it to me." 

W. D. 

Lost Governors op Pennsylvania. — Among some colonial papers, I 
lately found Two Commissions, officially signed and sealed. Both are 
issued " By the President and Council of the Province of Pennsilvania and 
Territorys Thereunto belonging." — The one is dated at " Phila. ye 6th of ye 
2nd mo. 1685," and is signed by " Tho. Holme President ;" the other is dated 
" 9th of the 2nd mo. 1686," and is signed by " Wm. Clark President." 

I have never found these men in any of the published lists of " Governors 
of Pennsylvania," even in the late and very complete one of Dr. Wm. H. 
Egle. 

Watson, in his "Annals," vol. i. page 142, refers to Holme as follows — in 
speaking of Penn's Treaty : " But the fact is, as the records I inspected 
lately at Harrisburg will show — that the actual treaty for the lands of the 
present Phila. was made in the year 1685 by Thomas Holme, as President 
of the Council, in the absence of Wm. Penn — who was then returned back 
to England." 

Can any one fix the dates between which these men presided over the 
Council ? and thus give them that place in our colonial history to which 
seemingly they have as much right as Thos. Lloyd, Ewd. Shippen, Jas. 
Logan, and Anthony Palmer — all "Presidents of Council?" 

D. MoN. S. 

Zeisberger, in his MS. history op the Indian Nations, states : " In the 
spring of 1765 two seals were shot in the Susquehanna by the Indians at 
Wyoming. As they were a novelty never before seen, all the Indians of the 
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neighborhood were summoned to see them. Having examined them and 
satisfied their curiosity, they counselled together what should be done with 
them, and whether or no they should eat them. At last an old Indian said : 
' God has sent these animals to us, and as they came from him, they would eat 
them.' Accordingly they prepared a meal of them ; all partook and relished 
the new dish." 

Old Swedes' Church (Gloria Dei). — Mr. Park McFarland, jr., 311 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, has made a complete copy of the Marriage 
Eecord of this interesting church from 1750 to 1863, and proposes publishing 
the same in numbers of about 80 pages each, at 50 cents per number. 

Mr. Benjamin D. Hicks, of Old Westbury, Queen's County, N. T., is pre- 
paring for publication a genealogy of his family, and would be glad to corre- 
spond with any one on the subject. He particularly wishes to trace out 
fully the branch of his family which settled in Bucks Co., Penna., about 1740. 



(SlnctieB. 



John Bters. — Who was John Byers whose name frequently occurs In the 
Pennsylvania Col. Records and Pennsylvania Archives as a member of 
the Council of Pennsylvania from Cumberland County, 1781 ? 

Was he a physician, and did he marry an Edwards f H. E. N. 

Patrick, an Indian Doctor, and John Hickman. — Can any of the readers 
of the Pennsylvania Magazine give me any information concerning one 
Patrick, an Indian Doctor, and John Hickman, an " intelligent Indian," 
who formerly lived in Tulpehocken, but in 1745 were residents of Sha- 
mokin, Pennsylvania ? J. W. J. 

Commodore John Hazelwood. — Among the persons conspicuous in the 
naval engagements and other military events on the Delaware Biver, just 
prior to and during the occupation of Philadelphia by the British in 1777-8, 
was Commodore Hazelwood, Commander of the naval force of Pennsylvania 
on that river. Congress, on the 17th of October, 1777, expressed its high 
approval of his brave and spirited conduct, and on the 4th of November 
following, in token of its " high sense of his merit," in his defence of his 
country before Red Bank against the British fleet—" Whereby two of their 
men of war were destroyed, and four others compelled to retire" — voted him 
" an elegant sword" to be provided by the Marine Committee. The Supreme 
Executive Council of Pennsylvania also expressed its high sense of his 
bravery and honorable efforts But beyond this, and a few letters of his own 
or of Col. William Bradford, Chairman of the Pennsylvania Navy Board, 
about him, I am unable to learn much of his history. 

Can any of your readers enlighten me on the subject ? A biography of 
him would be of interest. M. B. S. 

Niarian Wischeart. — Any information concerning Niarian Wischeart, 
one of the subscribers to the first Philadelphia Dancing Assembly in 1748, 
will oblige Chas. R. Hildebcrn. 

Paul Allen wrote an ode, which was sung to the tune Rise, Columbia at 
the " late Celebration in Philadelphia of the victories of the Allied Armies 
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over Bonaparte," which is given in the Spirit of Seventy-Six of March 1, 
1814, printed at Georgetown, D. 0., beginning 

" Pledge we the man, who while he fights, 
Eejects the bloody wreath of Fame." 
Do you know anything of the author ? T. H. M. 

James Smith. — Information is desired concerning the parentage and ances- 
try of James Smith. His family are supposed to have been members of a 
church, near the Neshaminy, in Bucks County, Penna. He was a farmer, 
and sold hi3 place about 1795 or 7, to remove to Virginia, whither his brother 
had gone to live, but he fell a victim to yellow fever in Philadelphia, on 
his way thither ; when all records of the family were lost. 

He was born in Bucks County, Penna., in 1738, and married a Mrs. Anna 
Monck (widow of Nicolas Monck), who was the daughter of Eobert Worrall 
and his wife Jenny English. Anna Worrall (Monck) was born 1755 in Bucks 
County, and had by her 1st husband Nicolas Monck two children, Jane and 
Sarah ; and by her second husband James Smith, seven children, two who 
died young, and Eobert, James, Samuel, Eliza W., and Anna. 

A sister of the said James Smith married a Mr. Semple. 

A sister of Anna Worrall (Monck 1 ) Smith 2 , wife of James Smith and 
daughter of Eobert Worrall — viz., Elizabeth Worrall — married Charles 
Fleming, son of Samuel Fleming, of Flemington, N. J., who married Esther 
Muncy, a French Protestant, from whose family the town of Muncy, Penna., 
took its name. 

Information is also desired concerning the ancestry of the beforementioned 
Kobert Worrall and his wife Jenny English. G. A. L. 

George Hutchinson. — Information is also desired as to the maiden name 
of the wife of a certain George Hutchinson, who was born in Edinburgh, 
Scotland ; married in Tyrone County, Ireland, previous to 1755 ; and came 
to Pennsylvania not later than 1756, and resided for a period at or near 
Kingsessing, near Philadelphia; had a store in Second Street, Philadelphia; 
had a daughter Sarah Hutchinson, who married in Philadelphia. 

G. A. L. 



Replies. 

Robert Morris (Vol. I. pp. 333, 471).— The last number of your very 
valuable publication contains a communication from the Rev. Horace E. 
Hayden, of Brownsville, Pa., wherein he distrusts the statement, made by me 
in my sketch of Eobert Morris, presented by Mrs. Hart, his great grand- 
daughter, at the meeting in Independence Hall, July 1, 1876, and printed 
on page 341 of the Pennsylvania Magazine, controverting the popular fal- 
lacy, without the shadow of a foundation to support it, that Eobert Morris 
died in prison. The proof of the facts is so clear and open, that " he who 
runs may read," for it is spread upon the public records of the United States 
Court. The very courteous and complimentary manner of Mr. Hayden's in- 
quiry leads me, however, briefly to relate them, but in doing so, I am forced to 
anticipate a very important chapter in my forthcoming "Life of Eobert 
Morris," upon the subject of his imprisonment and subsequent discharge. 

On the 4th of April, 1800, Congress, sitting almost within the shadow of 
the prison walls wherein was confined Eobert Morris, passed the first Bank- 
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rupt Act for the United States. Under this statute, on the 28th of July of 
the following year, a commission of bankruptcy was issued out of the United 
States District Court for the District of Pennsylvania, upon the petition of 
John H. Huston, a creditor against Eobert Morris, directed to John Hallo- 
well, Joseph Hopkinson, and Thomas Oumpston, Commissioners. The next 
day he writes to his son, Thomas Morris, at Oanandaigua, New York: "I 
have this day been served with official notice, that some of my creditors are 
trying to make a Bankrupt of me, and the 31st of this month, that is the day 
after to-morrow, is appointed for the Commissioners to hear them." After 
various preliminary proceedings, on the 26th of August, the proof of sundry 
debts, amounting in the whole to about $3,000,000.00, having been made, 
Mr. Morris was adjudicated a bankrupt, and released from his confinement 
in prison. The following day, " Thursday Morning, 27 Aug. 1801," he writes 
to his son Thomas: "As I know" the contents of this letter will be very 
pleasing to you and your family, I embrace the first opportunity to tell you 
that I obtained my liberty lastevening, and had the inexpressible satisfaction 
to find myself again restored to my own home and family. I have, however, 
still to go through some disagreeable scenes before I can fairly cast about 
for a new pursuit, but after what I have sustained, what is to come seems 
nothing." The " disagreeable scenes" were of course his examination before 
the Commissioners, preceding his discharge. No nobler monument exists 
or can be raised to his integrity and his honor, than his detailed statement 
of his property, and his answers to the formal interrogatories with his inci- 
dental remarks thereon, made in these proceedings, to the Commissioners. The 
beginning of December found these " disagreeable scenes" at an end, and on 
the 5th, he writes to Thomas Morris : " My business was finished in the Dis- 
trict Court without opposition, and I now find myself a free citizen of the 
United States tvithout one cent that lean call my own." REMEMBER ! ! ! 
these words are the literal truth uttered by a man in the sixty-eighth 
year op his age, who for seven years had supported the government on 
his own credit and out of his own pocket, and to whom the country owed 
and still owes its independence more than to any other single man, not 
excepting George Washington. Are Republics ungrateful ? 

Philadelphia, Feb. 1878. Charles Henry Hart. 

P. S. — T should like to know the proof of relationship to Robert Morris 
of the " Mr. Benjamin Morris," mentioned by the Rev. Mr. Hayden ? 

Dunster (Vol. I. p. 469). — The will of Charles Dunster is recorded in the 
office of the Surveyor-General of East Jersey, at Perth Amboy, where there 
are a very few wills interspersed in a perplexing manner with other papers. 
Having made a few extracts some time since in a hasty manner, I give them 
with the remark that a large portion of the latter part of the will was omitted 
by me owing to want of time, but my impression is that some of the bequests 
were annulled in the codicil. I shortly afterwards entered in my note-book 
that Daniel Donaldson, nephew 1 of the testator, changed his name according 
to the will of his uncle Charles Dunster, to Daniel Donaldson Dunster. It 
is evident that from this line the New Jersey Dunsters descend, as Charles 
Dunster appears to have left no issue. 

The extracts are as follows, " Charles Dunster, the Parish of Perth Amboy 
in the Co. of iMiddlesex in America" . . "gives £100 to John Mackallow, 
of Chiswick, in the Co. of Middlesex, Gent. To John Wemijs, of the Parish 
of St. Martins' in the Fields in the s'd Co., Surgeon, £50. William Sincular, 
of the same, Perriwigg maker, £50. John Boughton, of New Inn, in the 
said Co., Gent., £50. 

1 Query ? Great nephew. 

Vol. ii. — 8 
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" Margaret Wallice, of St. Martins' in the Fields, £50. Nicholas Mandell, 
of the same, Gent., £50. Mrs. Jannet Sutton, wife of Thomas Sutton, £20. 
Isaac Ashley, of the City of London, merchant, £100. Evander Mackever, 
of the City of Edinborough, vintener, £50. To my sister Margaret Dunster, 
wife of Daniel Roy, £200. To my niece Mary Donelson, wife of Andrew 
Donelson, £50. To Gilbert Eliot, of the Parish of St. Martin in Fields, in 
Co. of Middlesex, Gent., £50. To my nephew Duncan Wright, Gent., now 
residing in the Kiugdom of France, 1 shilling in full satisfaction of all claim 
he or his heirs may have on me. To Thos. Nichols, of the City of London, 
Merchant, £100. 

" My good Friend James Alexander, Attorney-General, \ of all lands that 
I have taken up or is to be taken up in the Jerseys, | all mines and minerals, 
£ My Proprietary right of what land or otherwise shall come to my share 
of the late Joseph Ormston, of London, Deceased, of his estate in America, 
reserving that tract of land, formerly belonging to my Lord Neal Campbell, 
commonly called 1650 acres. To Michael Kearney, 100 acres of land. My 
Friend George Robinson, Fifty pounds, he lives at the White horse in Lum- 
ber Street, London. I do bequeath to Marcella Fagan, writer hereof, £20, 
to buy mourning. James Alexander, Att'y-Gen. of the Jerseys, and Mr. 
Michael Kearney, of Perth Amboy, Mr. John Maccalah, of Cheeswick, in 
Co. of Middlesex, in old England, and Mr. John Boughton, Att'y at Law in 
London, to be my executors, but the said James Alexander and Michael 
Kearney shall act as to my American affairs." 

The will mentions friends and relations in the Highlands of Scotland, in 
the county of Perth. Dated Perth Amboy, April 25, 1706. Witnesses 
Phins. Mclntoshe, Alexander Mackdowell, Marcella Fagan. Signed Charles 
Dunster. The codicil is dated, Feb. 16, 1726-7. I omitted to cote the date 
of the proving of the will. Charles Dunster is not mentioned in the index to 
Whitehead's East Jersey. This work, and the Rev. Edward Hatfield's 
History of Elizabeth and Union Counties, New Jersey, also Whitehead's 
Analytical Index to Colonial Documents, will be found of great service in 
reference to some of the persons mentioned above, who doubtless had more 
or less connection with the early settlement of Perth Amboy. The Rev. 
Samuel Dunster, D.D., apparently of London, was one of the subscribers to 
Churchhill's Voyages, London, 1732. His arms are engraved without the 
tinctures ; they appear to be those mentioned by Burke in his General Armory 
ed., 1864, as "Dunster (Scarington, Co. Somerset; granted 17 June, 1664), 
Gules, a buck's head in base ar. attired or, in the dexter chief a castle of 
the third." 

Camden, New Jersey, Feb. 15, 1878. William John Potts. 

Robert Strettell (Vol. I. p. 241). — I propose to correct several errors 
in the note on page 241 of the Pennsylvania Magazine relative to Robert 
Strettell and his family, and also add a few additional facts which may be of 
interest. 

Robert Strettell's father, Amos Strettell, was not an Irishman, though 
for many years a resident of Dublin, to which city he removed in 1678-9 
from Cheshire, England, his native place. Amos was son of Hugh Strettell 
(died 7 mo. 5, 1671), and Mary, his wife (died 7 mo. 11, 1662), who were 
among the first Friends in that county. They were both buried in Friends' 
burying-ground Mabberly, Cheshire. 

Amos Strettell was twice married. His first wife, Ann, daughter of Roger 
and Mary Roberts, of Dublin, died 11 mo. 8, 1685-6, only surviving her 
marriage a few years. It is related that "she was buried in Friends' 
burial-ground by Stephen Green, the 10th of the same month, being the first 
day of the week after the evening meeting, when John Burnyeat [an emiuent 
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minister in the Society of Friends] bore a living powerful testimony to the 
truth and great love of God to the children of men by so clearly manifesting 
the same by the glorious shining of the light of his son Jesus Christ in the 
hearts of the children of men." 

Amos Strettell's second wife was Experience, daughter of Robert Cuppiage 
(born in Cumberland, England, 1619), and Elizabeth his wife, daughter of 
Joshua and Sarah Warren, of Colchester. Amos and Experience were mar- 
ried at her father's house at Lambstowne, county of Wexford, Ireland, 1st 
mo. 23, 1692-3. 

Philotesia, the wife of Robert Strettell, was a sister, and not daughter, of 
John Owen, of London. She was daughter of Nathaniel Owen (died 11 
mo. 7, 1724), formerly of Seven Oaks in Kent, afterwards of Coulsdon in 
Surrey, and subsequently of Rcigate in the same county, by Frances Ridge 
(born 1662, died 2 mo. 6, 1724), his second wife. Philotesia was born at 
Coulsdon, 5 mo. 17, 1697, and was married to Robert Strettell at Reigate, 5 
mo. 18, 1716. 

Robert and Philotesia Strettell had the following children, all of whom 
came to America with them in 1736 or 1737, except the first, viz., John 
Strettell, an eminent merchant of London, born in Cheapside, the 29th of 
8th month, 1721 ; died in the same city in July or August, 1786. He had 
an only child, Amos Strettell, whose descendants are probably living in Eng- 
land. 

Amos Strettell. Born in England — died in Philadelphia. 1780. He had 
two daughters, Frances and Ann, who married respectively the brothers 
Benjamin and Cadwalader Morris, and whose descendants can be found on 
the published " Morris Tree." Also a son Robert, who died without issue. 

Frances Strettell, born in England. Married Isaac Jones. They were 
parents of Robert Strettell Jones, some of whose descendants are given on 
page 360 of the Pennsylvania Magazine. 

Ann Strettell, born in England. Probably died unmarried in Philadelphia. 

12 mo. 20, 1877. G. V. 

Edward Whalley (Vol. I. pp. 55, 230, 359).— My attention has been called 
to a letter of Rev. Edward D. Neill in No. 3 of Vol. I. (p. 359), with regard to 
the Maryland theories as to the death of Whalley, the Regicide. Dr. 
NeilPs theory is certainly very plausible, but there lies in its way, to my mind, 
a great objection which makes the theory at least w«ak if not untenable. 
The Whalley of Bacon's Rebellion was named Thomas, not Edward (see 
Hening's Statutes at Large, vol. ii. p. 370 et seq.). Now it seems to me ex- 
ceedingly unlikely either that those in authority could make the mistake of 
miscalling a rebel in an official warrant for his arrest, or that the rebel him- 
self would have changed his Christian name rather than his surname when 
he settled in Maryland. 

Dr. Neill has also made the mistake of jumping too hastily at the conclu- 
sion that the Radcliffe of Virginia was the Maryland brother Ratcliffe of 
Whalley's will. Ratcliffe is by no means an uncommon name in Maryland, 
and the accidental coincidence offers no basis for an argument. 

Robert P. Robins. 

Aughwick (Vol. I. p. 471). — See page 15 of Rev. Wm. C. ReicheFs edition 
of Heckewelder's "Names which the Lenni Lennape or Delaware Indians 
gave to rivers, streams, and localities in the States of Pennsylvania, Missouri, 
New Jersey, Virginia, etc." " Aughwick, corrupted from Achweek, signify- 
ing brushy, i. e. over-grown with brush." Note, on same page, " A-che-we- 
u-bushy, Zeisberger." The name is Indian. H. E. H. 
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Parry (Vol. I. p. 471). — It is stated in the note on Col. Caleb Parry that 
Esther, daughter of Caleb and Elizabeth (Jacobs) Parry, married in 1789 
Guilluam Aertsen ; it should have read Guilliaem, and the date 1790. 

Aertsen. 

Moore (Vol. I. p. 358).— Information is wanted of the descendants of 
Thomas and John Moore, probably under the misapprehension that they 
were brothers of Andrew Moore, as erroneously stated in Biographical 
History of Lancaster County. They were sons of Eichard and Mary 
(Green) Moore, who arrived 11th of 5th month, 1686, in the Delaware from 
Bristol, England, John Moore, Commander. Probably settled in Concord, 
(now) Delaware County, where Richard died about 1695, leaving issue — 
Mary and John, born in England, Thomas, George, and Susanna. The 
widow married Joseph Cloud, of Concord, by whom she had other children. 
John and Thomas Moore purchased several hundred acres of land at the 
present site of Downington, and the latter established a mill there as early 
as 1718. John died Jan. 1726-7, without issue. Thomas married in 1713 
Mary Pyle, and probably left issue. Cope. 

Hampton (Vol. I. p. 359).— Simon Hampton was of Edgmont, 1729, 1730, 
'37, '40 ; of Thornbury, 1747, '49, '54, etc., to 1771 ; died in Concord, March 
1st, 1774, doubtless at the house of his son-in-law, John Baldwin. Widow 
Sarah died in Bethel before April 20, 1782. They were not Friends, but 
their son Samuel was admitted into membership 12 mo. 25, 1750-1, and daugh- 
ters Rebecca and Sarah 2 mo. 26, 1753. Other children were Walter and 
Thomas Hampton. Rebecca married Robert Pyle, of Bethel, 11 mo. 8, 1753. 
Thomas married Esther Pyle, 1756 or '7. Sarah married John Baldwin, 
March, 1761. Robert Pyle obtained the family Bible, as appears by the 
administrator's accounts. There was a John Hampton, of Edgmont, 1722, 
whose wife was Ann. He removed to Deer Creek, Maryland, before 1767. 
Benjamin Hampton was a single freeman in Edgmont, 1729, 1732 ; a taxa. 
ble, 1734-1749 ; of Willistown, 1754-1766. Administration of his estate 
granted to Rachel Hampton, 1767. Cope. 

Ruston (Vol. I. p. 358) .—Dr. Thomas Ruston was the son of Job Ruston, 
an influential citizen, and active member of the Presbyterian Church, who 
settled on Elk Creek in Fagg's Manor, Chester County, about 1739 ; his resi- 
dence being in what is now Upper Oxford Township, near Forestville. Dr. 
Ruston married Mary Fisher, the daughter and only heir of William Fisher, 
by whom he had three children, Thomas, Mary, and Charlotte. The last 
married Richand M., son of Col. John Hannum, of West Chester, and went to 
Kentucky. For some notice of Job Ruston and Dr. Thomas Ruston see his- 
torical sketches of Fagg's Manor and New London Presbyterian Churches 
and Colonial Records. Cope. 

Jonathan Whitaker. — Information is wanted regarding Jonathan Whit- 
aker, who in 1752 purchased a tract of land on Mine Brook in the present 
Somerset County, N. J., on which his family resided, and which is now in 
the possession of his descendants. He came to America in the 17th, or 
early in the 18th century, was of English birth, and a member of the Presby- 
terian Church. Was the J. W. mentioned on page 312 of the History of 
Elizabeth, N. J., by Dr. Hatfield, the one who settled at Mine Brook ? A 
son of J. W., of Somerset County (named Nathaniel), graduated at Princeton 
in 1752. He is said to have been born on Long Island ; he was a Presbyterian 
minister. Any information of the family previous to 1752 will greatly oblige 

E. K. Whitaker. 



